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First Communication 


I'm sorry, but this is the first communi- 
cation I have had from you this term. | 
was beginning to wonder if you had cut 
midwestern schools from your list. There 
has been some feeling in these parts that 
our midwestern style was not given much 
chance in New York, but as we have been 
a member all of our 19 years we still en- 
joy our association with CSPA. Maybe, 
in the next 19 years, if 1 should live that 
long, I might see the paper win a top 
award. We try with what we have to work 
with and I will not write the paper myself 
for any award. That's not our purpose! — 
F.N., Kan. 


It is most disheartening to find so 
many of our member-publications, and 
others, tell us that they have not re- 
ceived our Contest and Convention an- 
nouncements. We have tried every pos- 
sible device to check them for they go 
out year after year from the same sten- 
W hile 
we would not place the blame entirely 


cil list to the same addresses. 


on the post oflice or on the schools, we 
can say that twice in the last three 
years we have had the Post Office In- 
spectors at our sides when we have pre- 
pared and dispatched the mailings. 
These men have followed through with 
special copies inserted in packages, with 
letters to the Postmasters at the receiv- 
ing end and have even followed them 
in the schools where it was reported 
no circulars had arrived. In nine out 
of ten cases, the circulars were found 
in the schools in the wrong places! 


No, we have not cut midwestern, o1 
No 
paper is rated according to its geo- 
graphical location. It is with 
others of its type and from schools of 
similar size from all parts of the coun- 
try. We have had judges from all over 
the country and we had the same 


any other, schools from our lists. 


rated 


charges levelled against us by schools 
in western states when an outstanding 
Adviser from the same area was a 
judge. As a matter of fact, the judge 
of this paper is from the midwest and 
has served in that capacity for some 
time. 


We agree, no paper should be writ- 
ten by an Adviser and we do not be- 
lieve they are. A recent study of 
papers from the Advisers standpoint, 





Letters from Members 


yet to be published, and undertaken 
by an agency remote from the CSPA, 
has just come up with results that im- 
dicate no faculty or Advisers writing 
in any but a tiny fraction of the whole. 
We hope this paper will get the high- 
est possible reward in the 1956 Con- 
test and we shall look forward with 
keen anticipation to noting its achieve- 
ments.—Ead. 


ce. 


““Twosomes”’ 


Our yearbook received a First Place 
rating but we are eager to improve it. 
There are two questions on which | 
should like your opinion. Does it count 
off for the senior girls to be photographed 
in drapes? In our feature section we have 
couples, boy and girl, elected for each 
senior superlative. Your judges do not 
approve of “twosomes”. This is a tradi- 
tion; and the seniors, as well as the com- 
munity, like this section and consider it 
one of the most interesting in the book. 
In view of this feeling, we can hardly dis- 
card it. What is the opinion of the judges 
We do not have 
them in our book.—F.T., S.C. 


on Beauty Sections? 


It is difficult to express an opinion 
on the clothing a girl should wear for 
her photograph for the yearbook. This 
depends to some extent on what the 
girls wear normally. Some schools pho- 
tograph them in caps and gowns, some 
in informal attire, though it would 
seem there could be a limit to this if 
they appeared in what passes for “in- 
formal” in some places. Party dresses 
are seen frequently in the girls private 
school books. As the book is a record 
of the years at school, with particular 
reference, for seniors, to the year in 
which they are graduated, it would ap- 
pear the problem could be resolved by 
photographing them as they dressed 
and were known during their last year 
in school. With reference to “two- 
somes”, the same discretion must be 
observed. In general our judges have 
been opposed to pairing up or any- 
thing that is subject to change in fu- 
ture years. Perhaps we have misinter- 
preted the basic idea but the book is 
a record and while some records stand, 
sentiments may change. If it is a local 
custom, there is little that can be done. 


"Experientia docet” may be the best 


The Cover 


The young men making music were 
so wrapped up in their art that Richard 
Wright, student photographer for the 
1955 Bellevinois, yearbook of the Belle- 
ville, Ill., Township High School, had no 
trouble in concentrating on his own part 
in this action picture. Richard, who in- 
tends to become a professional photog- 
rapher, is off to a good start. For the use 
of this plate we are indebted to Miss 
Jane Hansleben, the yearbook Adviser. 

rule to follow. The same applies to 
The book as a 


printed record stands. If someone has 


the beauty sections. 


to be selected for a given place of 
honor, could it not be for something 
more closely connected with work in 
the school?—Ed. 

y q y 


An Honor 


For the past two years, we have sub- 
mitted our yearbook for scoring and 
criticism. We have been very much 
pleased with your worthwhile criticisms 
and suggestions. This fall, your First 
Place rating we considered an Honor. . . 
The 
doms. It is our hope that this idea will 


be the best yet—M.C., N.H. 


1956 theme is the American Free- 
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iThe Offset Newspaper 


By VIDA B. McGIFFIN, Adviser, Highlander, Birmingham, Mich., High School 


Y STAFF and | like the offset 
M paper very much; even after 
three years, we still feel like 
stout Cortez” when he looked at the 
Pacific; we still find the paper challeng- 
ing and exciting. Our experiences with 
it have sometimes been complex, puzzling, 
bewildering; but they have been uni- 
iformly pleasant and rewarding. 
» By whatever name we call it, the offset 
process is one of the newest and most 
modern of the graphic arts. Great im- 
provements have been made in the pro- 
cess in recent years, increasing its popu- 
larity with users of printed products and 
making it even more practical and adapt- 
able 
At its best, the offset process produces 
results which rival those obtained by use 
of the finest photo-engraving. The process 
yoes by many names which may signify 
certain technical differences to the trade. 


RRB a a ET FARE IT 


» However, we are interested in the photo- 

offset process only as employed in the pro- 
duction of school publications. Here it 
has definite advantages, especially in in- 
creased versatility, adaptability, speed, and 
economy. 


Although photolithography has been 
ued over 25 years in the production of 
school yearbooks, its great promise in the 
' ‘eld of school newspapers remained un- 


recognized until comparatively recently. 
) Although it is hard to vouch for the au- 
thenticity of the idea of the origin of the 


"eee aaa NT 


use of the offset process for newspapers, 
certain it is that such use received great 
impetus from the typesetters’ strike in 
Chicago about eight years ago. During 
the strike the great Chicago dailies re- 
sorted to the typewriter—both ordinary 
and electric—the IBM Executive model, 
and the Vari-typer to set type, and to the 
offset process for reproduction; they put 
out multiple-paged tabloid-sized newspa- 
pers and kept very much in the running. 


” ae ge ate 


NDE <a “gS ec * 


This was freedom of the press under 
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great difficulties, but many problems were 
overcome, much was learned, and much 
pioneering was done. By the time the 
strike was over and the papers could re- 
turn to more conventional methods of 
printing, the idea had caught on; schools 
and colleges saw the offset process as the 
possible answer to their publication prob- 
lems. 

Judging by the number of entries in 
the great national critical services, there 
are now hundreds of offset newspapers 
published by the schools and colleges of 
the country. The Yale News and the 
Wayne University Collegian in Detroit 
are two major college publications using 
the process. The Wittenburg college 
Torch is said to be the oldest offset paper. 
There more 30 offset school 
newspapers in the Detroit area alone, 
many of them put out by schools that 
could not afford a paper printed by any 
other process. 


are than 


UR SCHOOL is an example of one 

that might have to do without a 
paper of its own if required to use an- 
other process. From 1939 till January, 
1943, we had a weekly four-page, five- 
column letterpress paper. Composition 
was done commercially; headlines and ad- 
vertisements were set and press work done 
in the school print shop. With the war 
came pre-induction courses, and printing 
We could not af- 
ford to have anything more done com- 
mercially than we had been doing. Hence, 
our school paper was an early casualty. 


was not one of them. 


Because our school was largely college 
preparatory, printing was a very long time 
in making a comeback. In fact, until 1954 
we often had fewer than ten boys taking 
printing, or one class each day. We now 
have 70 boys in five classes a day, a brand 
new offset press, a six-page tabloid size, 
bi-weekly newspaper, with many print 
shop boys carried on the staff as com- 
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positors, pressmen, and press foremen. 

The offset newspaper gives opportuni- 
ties for learning experiences that are edu- 
cationally sound and tremendously chal- 
lenging and exciting. Students on the 
staff have far more and better opportuni- 
ties for participation in production than 
they have when the paper is printed by 
any other process. They find that the 
possibilities of the process are virtually 
unlimited; and the costs are comparatively 
low. 


It has been our experience that students 
who have worked on an offset paper 
would not “go back” to letterpress for 
anything, even though their labor would 
be lightened at least 70 per cent. They 
not only can have anything that they 
want in their paper—pictures, drawings, 
cartoons, photographs, display art work— 
but they also feel that the paper is their 
very own. It is their baby! They plan 
the paper page by page, from news tips 
they make all assignments, which are then 
written and copyread by staff members; 
photographs are assigned and taken; thus 
far nothing is very different from work 
on a letterpress publication. But here a 
sharp departure from that routine is 
made. 


The staff—the same members, in most 
cases, who planned the paper, assigned 
and wrote stories, columns, editorials, etc., 
took pictures—now sets type on the IBM 
Executive Model, justifying the righthand 
side of the column; writes and sets head- 
lines; writes, sometimes sets, proofs and 
pastes up ads; arranges in position and 
pastes up stories, headlines; in fact, does 
all the jobs of the composing room. Staff 
members know that the paper will be no 
better and no worse than the mastersheet 
they produce; that its “picture will be 
taken,” so to speak; and from the nega- 
tive of that picture, the lithoplate will be 
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made and the paper printed. 


T MUST be remembered that the off- 

set process is one of reproduction. It 
does not take the place of good makeup 
or any of the other principles of good 
journalism. All the rules of good news- 
paper makeup, style, etc., must be ob- 
served just as when reproduction is by 
letterpress. The staff and adviser must 
not be led into temptation by the almost 
limitless possibilities of the process. The 
fact that he can have photos, art work, 
anything he wants—in his paper, must 
not lead the student editor into the fan- 
tastic if he wants his paper to look pro- 
fessional. The process is still one of re- 
production and subject to the principles 
of the allied arts. 

Photolithography or offset printing is 
a process by which typed or printed mat- 
ter, drawings, photographs, display art, 
are photographed together and reproduced 
on paper from a single plate. It differs 
from the usual printing in that repro- 
duction is done from a flat surface rather 
than from raised type. As noted, the or- 
iginal copy is arranged according to plan, 
then pasted up on the mastersheet and 
photographed. The negative is “laid up” 
on masking paper, retouched if necessary, 
and light-exposed on a sensitized zinc or 
aluminum plate which is then chemically 
treated to bring out the image. 

The “developed” plate is then clamped 
on the cylinder of the press. Next to 
the plate cylinder is the blanket cylinder 
which is covered with a rubber blanket. 
As the plate cylinder revolves, it comes 
in contact with both water and ink rollers. 
Here water washes the unexposed areas 
of the plate while ink clings to the ex- 
posed parts. In fact, the press operates 
and the printing is done on the principle 
that grease and water will not mix: the 
water repels the greasy ink and the greasy 
ink is unaffected by the water. As the 
plate comes in contact with the rubber 
blanket, an ink impression of the image 
is left on the blanket. In turn the rub- 
ber comes in contact with the sheet of 
paper, and the impression offset on the 
rubber blanket is transferred to the paper, 
resulting in the printed page. 

Because the offset press works on the 
rotary principle, its speed of production is 
very high, from 3000 to 8000 copies per 
hour, depending upon the type of paper 
used. 

The offset process is less expensive than 


Two 


other methods of printing because of its 
simplicity and directness. Materials used 
are comparatively inexpensive, and some 
types of plates can be reclaimed and used 
over and over again. It is especially 
suited to school publications both because 
of its economy and its adaptibility to re- 
production of all types of printed ma- 
terials. 


HERE ARE many. methods of setting 
type for production of the offset 
school paper. Most economical, of course, 
is the ordinary typewriter. When setting 
type on the typewriter it is best to work 
with a large mastersheet which allows 
for a one-fourth or one-third reduction. 
If a one-fourth reduction is used, an elite 
type will produce about an eight-point or 
newspaper-size type. If the reduction is 
one-third, pica size type is best. The type 
should be perfectly clean and a “hard” 
new ribbon or black carbon paper ribbon 
used. At any rate, a ribbon that does not 
smudge. 

Typewritten copy may be justified; ie. 
the righthand side of the column kept 
straight, if copy is typed, units counted, 
and then typed again. However, the jus- 
tifying of typewritten copy is likely to 
result in large white empty areas or spots 
unless (or even if) great care is taken 


to distribute spaces at various line posi- 
tions throughout the copy. But the type- 
writer is a piece of equipment all schools 
have, and operators are almost always 
easily available. 


Other methods of typesetting of copy 
involve use of special equipment; but 
they also produce better and more pro- 
fessional-looking papers. Good looking 
and ready for reproduction in actual size 
is copy set on the linotype machine. This 
may be set in eight-point in the regula- 
tion 12 em column and the galley proof 
pasted on the mastersheet. However, few 
schools own linotype machines; the com- 
position must be done commercially and 
is very expensive, costing in the Detroit 
area $3 and up per hour; more if bold 
or italics is used here and there to vary 
the type. 

The “proportional spacing” or Execu- 
tive Model IBM electric typewriter with 
print-type faces and carbon paper ribbon 
is an excellent machine for school use. 
This machine is not to be confused, how- 
ever, with the ordinary electric typewriter. 
It differs in that the unit of spacing is 


the distance between letters or 1/32 of 


an inch. Hence, when the type is justi- 
fied, there are no large white spots here 
Copy must, of 
course, be typed twice, once for unit 
count and again for justifying. The type 


and there in the lines. 


size should be 12 point if the master 
copy is to be reduced 1,3. It would then 
be set in a slightly less than three-inch 
line (about 27% inches in a three-inch 
column ) and reducing to the 12 em news. 
paper column width. The machine is not 
too expensive with a school discount, 
costing about $500. 


HERE ARE 


however, in setting type on the IBM 


some disadvantages, 
Executive, just as there are in use of 
other methods. For one thing, there can 
be no more type variety than with the 
ordinary typewriter. A long story set in 
a narrow column tends to “grayness. 
This seems almost impossible to avoid 
Another difficulty 
—is the securing of trained operators 


at least, in our school 


The operator must first of all be a pro- 
ficient typist. Even then it takes consid- 
erable practice to achieve reasonable speed 
IBM. The operator must be 
“smart”, preferably a good English stu- 


on the 


dent, who can follow corrected copy cor- 
rectly and fast. 

In our school about 80 per cent of 
the students are college preparatory. Most 
of them take only one semester of typing, 
and that often in the senior year; but very 
few take two or more. This practice has 
two results: Of the students who take 
journalism and work on the staff, very 
few are good typists; and the advanced 
typing classes have very few good stu- 
dents who can follow corrected copy, who 
can spell, etc. With two machines and 
only a bi-weekly, we still find that setting 
type is a bottleneck. We have never had 
more than two good operators each s¢- 
mester. 

Another disadvantage, but a very neg: 
ligible one, is that the carbon-set type can 
be easily blurred in the pasting up unless 
considerable care is taken or it is sprayed 
with “fix” such as is used on charcoal 
drawings. 

Another 
looks very much like a typewriter and 


composing machine _ that 
that can be easily mastered by a good 
typist is the Vari-typer. The keyboard 
is a standard one, but it has a large 
variety of changeable type-sizes and sryles 
in complete fonts; it has flexible spacing 


(Continued on Page ~) 
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Methods and Criteria of Staff Selection 


By DONALD E. BROWN, Associate Professor, School of Journalism and Communications, University of Illinois 


HE FIRST INGREDIENT in 

the recipe for producing a prize- 

winning publication is the care- 
ful selection of staff members. Great 
care needs to be exercised in matching 
the right person with the right job. It is 
next to impossible to produce an out- 
standing publication if the key members 
of the staff have been chosen in haphazard 
fashion, as if they were scrambling for 
the nearest seat in a game of musical 
chairs. Nor is it likely that the desired 
results will be attained if holders of key 
positions are elected as if they were en- 
(rants in a popularity contest. 

For the benefit of all staffs, the author 
of this article thought it would be help- 
ful to conduct a survey of the methods of 
staff organization and supervision. A de- 
tailed questionnaire was mailed to two 
groups: advisers of a selected group of 
high school newspapers that have won 
Medalist ratings or comparable honors 
in other national contests and advisers of 
all newspapers in the Illinois State High 
School Press Association. 

This article will be concerned primarily 
with the information supplied by the ad- 
visers of fifty of the nation’s outstanding 
scholastic newspapers. Other phases of 
this survey will be reported elsewhere, 
with this particular article concentrating 
on methods of staff selection and criteria 
that have been found most valuable in 
making the necessary decisions. Although 
the study was directed specifically at news- 
papers, many of the findings apply equally 
well to yearbooks or magazines. 

While there is unanimous agreement 
among the advisers of the best papers as 
(0 some of the things that should not be 
done, there is no unanimity on any one 
procedure that must be followed in select- 
ing a new staff. Our pioneer ancestors had 
a homely saying: “There’s more than one 
way to skin a cat!” The survey shows 
there is also more than one way to choose 


a staff. 

O NE OF THE POINTS upon which 
there is complete agreement is that 

staff members should not be elected by 

the entire student body. Although this 

quaint custom persists in some schools, it 

has long been a dead issue among the 
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fifty top-ranking papers participating in 
this survey. Is it logical to invite all stu- 
dents to vote on who will play quarter- 
back on the football team or who will star 
in the spring play? Is there any more 
reason to assume that the entire student 
body is in a position to make a wise 
choice as to who is best fitted by ability 
and experience to become editor? Obvi- 
ously, the decision should be made by the 
person or persons best equipped to exer- 
ercise sound judgment. 

Of the Medalist papers or publications 
of comparable quality, 44 per cent of the 
advisers assume full responsibility for 
appointments to all key positions. It is 
the general belief of this group that the 
adviser is comparable to the coach of a 
football team or the director of a play; 
he is the person who must know the 
capabilities and the potentialities of the 
people that are available; he feels that in 
the final analysis he has been placed in 
the position of being responsible for the 
success or the failure of the publication 
in his charge. 

In addition to the 44 per cent of ad- 
visers who assume sole responsibility, 
there are 24 per cent who report that 
they share the decisions with their staff. 
Among this group there are undoubtedly 
varying degrees of participation, but the 
adviser tends to reserve final approval. 
Beyond this, another 10 per cent of the 
advisers report that they appoint the 
editor-in-chief, then work jointly with 
him in the appointment of all other staff 
members. Looking over the foregoing 
statistics, it becomes apparent that the 
advisers on at least 80 per cent of the 
papers play a major role in the selection 
of all key staff members. 

One-tenth of the advisers are enthusi- 
astic supporters of the idea of having the 
outgoing staff choose their successors. 
In other cases, the departing staff works 
closely as a group in conferring with the 
adviser. 

In still other instances, each outgoing 
staff member individually recommends 
the person that has worked under him 
whom he considers best qualified for ad- 
vancement. Advisers who like this plan 
say that they have found that the depart- 
ing seniors take their responsibilities seri- 


ously and exercise sound judgment in 
their effort to see that a capable staff is 
chosen to maintain standards they have 
worked hard to establish. It is undoubt- 
edly true that many advisers profit by the 
recommendations or the opinions of out- 
going staff members, although they may 
not establish a formal mechanism nor 
invite them to cast votes. 

Although colleges and universities rely 
heavily upon publications boards, the 
practice is not common at the secondary 
school level. Of the 50 outstanding pa- 
pers participating in this survey, only 6 
per cent say that staff members of the 
newspaper are chosen by a publications 
board. Those who favor this method build 
a strong case for its practicality and for 
the way it represents student, faculty, 
and adminstrative interests in the school; 
nevertheless, the practitioners of this 
method are in the decided minority. 

Less frequent is the method of letting 
the entire staff choose which members 
of the group will hold the key positions. 
Only 4 per cent of the advisers of well 
trained staffs have found this method 
reasonably successful; the majority feel 
that it tends to have certain evils of the 
popularity contest or all-school election. 

Even less frequent is the practice of 
having key members of the staff chosen 
by a group of faculty members, rather 
than by the publications adviser. When 
there are several teachers serving as fac- 
ulty advisers in various capacities, there 
is good reason for giving all of them a 
voice in a joint enterprise; it is much 
harder to find a good reason why fac- 
ulty members who have no connection 
with the paper should exercise an equal 
judgment in making such important de- 
cisions. 

Generally speaking, major and minor 
staff positions are largely filled by the 
same basic methods. However, as the 
positions decrease in importance a num- 
ber of advisers tend to share more re- 
sponsibility with the editor or with other 
key members of the staff. 


NOTHER major aspect of the sur- 
vey pertains to the criteria that 


have been found most valuable in se- 
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The Extra-Curricular Load / 


An echo of “What Price Advisership”, the results of a ques- 
tionnaire on the teaching and Advising load conducted by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, compiled by 
Charles F. Troxell and published in 1948, is reflected in the 
current movement among the secondary teachers in New 








York City for an increase in salaries. 

In a “get-tough” policy mapped by the High School Teachers 
Association to enforce their demands, the teachers propose to 
refuse to volunteer for after-school activities until some con- 
sideration is given to their plea. 

The matter came to the attention of the school authorities, 
and the press, when students, in order to get help and as- 
sistance with their many extra-curricular activities, “hired” the 
teachers out of student funds in several city high schools. 
As a result, teachers received from $5.50 to $8.50 a session, 
thus becoming temporary “employees” of their pupils. 

Student funds belong to the individual school’s General Or- 
ganization and are derived from dues of approximately 50 
cents per student. After-school functions are under the Gen- 
eral Organization with the proceeds going into the common 
treasury. Under Board of Education regulations, extra-cur- 
ricular activities must be supervised by teachers. 

According to The New York Times, “Many principals are 
said to deplore the necessity of using student funds, but they 
need for extra-curricular activities. They note that when the 
funds are used they are approved by the students.” 

The basic idea is not restricted to New York. 
no doubt in the mind of anyone familiar with schools that 


There is 


extra-curricular activities have become a most important part 
of the day's program. 
of a yearbook it appears as if the classroom work is of minor 
importance. This Association has been trying to reverse this 
trend and to point out that the school and its educational pro- 


In fact, if one takes an overall view 


gram should come first and the allied activities should be of 
secondary nature. 
There is no question in the mind of anyone familiar with 
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the situation that any conscientious teacher who tries to meet 
the expanding interests of the students soon becomes saddled 


with a heavy load in addition to his regular duties. Over 
the years these have become what is known in the military 
services as “S.O.P."—standard operational procedures. 

The writing has been long on the wall for all who read 
to see what has been seen and noted so frequently seems to 
have made no impression on the readers. It is disturbing that 
teachers have to take action of this nature but the straws that 
have piled on the camel's back have reached their maximum 
That the students value the assistance of their teachers to the 
extent of paying for their services is a tribute to their interests 
That they have to do this 
is no compliment to any system that has overlooked the values 
of the activities developed, fostered, and supported by those 


and a compliment to their advisers. 


who deem them necessary for their complete education 
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Finale 


With this issue of The Review, Miss Rowena Harvey, Super- 
visor of Publications, Fort Wayne, Indiana, takes her bow as the 
printer of the magazine. Under her direction, great changes and 
improvements have taken place in the typography and makeup 
of The Review. To her counsel and advice we are indebted for 
its success. From her print shop in South Side High School, 
and from her students, we have received more than our share 
of assistance. She has relieved us of many arduous duties, of 
which we are aware, and of many others which she has never 
brought to our attention. 

Since 1928, she has carried far more than the burdens of a 
printer. She has rendered devoted and unstinted service to the 
CSPA and to the development of the entire school press field 
Her wisdom and intuition has saved us from a number of deli- 
cate situations and her guiding hand has kept us strictly on the 
path before us. 

The work in her shop has increased a hundred fold. Her 
first duty is to the city which has been the field of labors. All 
We bow out 


of her work-day orbit with regrets but not, we hope, from the 


of us are grateful to her for what she has done. 


area of her broad interests. 


An Apology 

After the publication of “A Page of Elementary Poetry” in 
the December Review, several letters were received from teach- 
ers who were righteously indignant at the plagiarization of 
“The Man With the Hoe” by Edwin Markham in the poem, 
“Through Time.” One letter also questioned the originality of 
“True Vision.” Both the Adviser who submitted the material 
and the Editor of the Review have been severely chastised 
Speaking for himself, the Editor dons sackcloth and ashes. One 
magazines that entered the current Contest bore a note acknowl- 
edging a plagiarism and called it to the attention of the judges: 
another was withdrawn by the Adviser for the same reason. We 
admit being overwhelmed by the calibre of the elementary 
poetry submitted for that page and expressed wonder at the 
level of accomplishment. We have wondered before at the 
type of work done in many schools but seldom have questioned 
an Adviser's judgment. We shall have to brush up on our 
poetry for the future. To one and all, we apologize for our errors 
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Montana Publications Survey 


By JUDSON N. MOORE, Information Consultant, Division of Health 
Education, Montana State Health Department 


This article is based on a portion 
of a study of publication financing 
in 196 public and private high 
schools in Montana for a graduate 
thesis at the University of Montana. 


TUDENT YEARBOOKS and news- 

papers are no longer reserved for 

larger high schools. Thirty years 
ago they were. As late as 1923 student 
publication authorities were pointing out 
that “a high school of 150 students can 
ill afford to publish a paper.” But a study 
of student publication financing in Mon- 
tana’s 196 public and private high schools 
reveals just as many student yearbooks 
and newspapers in schools with less than 
schools with 


150 students as in more 


than 150 students. 


More than 90 per cent of the state's 
high schools are producing student news- 
papers; 85 per cent publish student year- 
books. Yet, only 45 per cent of the high 
schools offer courses in journalism for 
credit. Since approximately 30 per cent 
of Montana’s high schools provide stu- 
dents with opportunities to write schoo! 
news for local newspapers, it is evident 
many schools are providing students a 
double chance to write newspaper copy. 

With a total enrollment of only 28,000, 
Montana's high schools are producing stu- 
dent papers with a total circulation of 
more than 43,000. 
many Montanans outside the schools are 


This suggests that 


subscribing for student newspapers. More 
than half (60 per cent) the high schools 
are offering their student newspapers for 
sale to townspeople. 


The smaller the high school the greater 
the percentage of the student newspaper 
circulation sold outside the school. While 
the larger schools (with more than 350 
students) report their newspaper circula- 
tion is 98 per cent the high school enroll- 
ment, the smallest schools (less than 41 
students) have circulations four and one- 
half times the school enrollment. Some 
of this circulation difference can be ex- 
plained by the smaller schools’ papers en- 
joying greater readership in the lower 
grades—especially when the elementary, 
primary and high school grades are housed 
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in the same building. 

Most of the smaller schools (81 per 
cent) include news of grades 1 through 
None of 
the larger schools include news of any 
grades below 9. This is a graphic illustra- 
tion of the influence of news content 
Most of the high 
schools (66 per cent) give the student 
paper to faculty members without charge. 
Less than one-fourth (19 per cent) of 
the schools give the paper to the students 
without charge. 


12 in the student newspaper. 


upon circulation. 


When a school can manage only one 
student publication, the preference in 
Montana is for the newspaper. While 
4 per cent of the schools publishing year- 
books do not have newspapers, 20 per 


cent of the schools with newspapers are 
without yearbooks. There is no apparent 
relationship between enrollments and the 
fact schools do not have a student paper 
Schools without a student 


or yearbook. 





JUDSON N. MOORE 
publication (4 per cent) are distributed 
throughout the scale, from the largest to 
the smallest in enrollment. 


gna YEAR Montana high schools 
publish more than 1,600 issues of 
Frequency of pub- 
lication ranges from 3 issues a year to a 


The general 


student newspapers. 


high of 36 issues a year. 
trend shows the larger the school the 
more frequent it publishes its newspaper. 

Subscription prices for Montana high 
school newspapers range from 25 cents 
to $2, by the school term, and 20 cents 


to $1 by the semester. The mean sub- 


scription price in schools with more than 
350 students is $1.19 per school term; in 
the smallest schools, with less than 41 
students, the subscription price mean is 
57 cents. 

Most schools offer subscriptions for 
sale on a semester basis simply by cut- 


ting the term charge in half. It is the 
exception when the semester charge is 
greater than half the term rate. But this 
would be a most effective technique to en- 
courage yearly subscriptions by making 
semester subscriptions too expensive. 

Few schools offer newspaper subscrip- 
tions for sale in installments; 95 per cent 
of Montana’s high schools require full 
payment for the subscription at the start 
of the school year. Because of the many 
financial demands of students at the start 
of each school year, installment payments 
,could boost subscription sales. 


RICES for Montana high school year- 

books range from one to five dollars. 
Only two schools provide the book to 
students without charge: one is a private 
school; the public school finances the pub- 
lication from other student activities. Two 
dollars is the most popular charge for 
yearbooks; it’s the asking price in about 
one-third of the schools. Only 7 per cent 
of the schools charge more. 

In contrast to newspaper subscription 
policy, about one-half (47 per cent) the 
schools permit the student to buy his 
yearbook in installments. Two important 
factors seem to have a bearing on this 
difference: the yearbook usually costs 
more than the newspaper subscription and 
the delivery date for most books comes 
at the end of the school year. Down 
payments for yearbooks range from 50 
cents to two dollars. Most schools (71 
per cent) require a payment of $1 to 
reserve a yearbook in the fall. 

There is great variation in the return 
from the sale of student yearbooks and 
the portion of total production cost cov- 
ered by sale of books. In the largest 
schools the return ranges from $750 to 
$3,600 and covers from 42 per cent to 
113 per cent of the total production cost. 

Montana's smallest high schools get 
from $12 to $460 from the sale of year- 
books. This covers from 8 per cent to 
300 per cent of the total production cost 
In all of the state’s high schools, the mean 
portion of the yearbook production 
budget covered by book sales is 56 per 


cent. 


Five 


Poetry of the Month 


The poems on this page were selected by a committee com- 
posed of the staff of Soundings, the magazine of Staples High 
School, Westport, Conn. They examined many exchanges and 
those appearing here received the greatest number of votes 
from the staff. “We selected the material in the same manner 
that we would for our own magazine,” writes Anthony Ar- 
ciola, the Adviser. “We are pleased that this project has re- 


sulted in much interested reading of the exchange magazines 


in our files.” These were to have appeared in an earlier issue 
of The Review but space requirements necessitated their being 
held over until now. 
THE OLD YOUNG BOYS 

I saw a gay, good humored boy 

Of eighteen go to war. 

Though he returned soon afterward, 

I saw that boy no more. 


His eyes were dull, his jaw was set, 

His face was gaunt and scarred, 

And though he once was young and gay, 
He now was old and hard. 


I very often see him smile, 

And yet his eyes will say 

He cares not for the rotten world 
That threw his youth away. 


The war is gone, but more will come 
To rob us of our joys. 

I grieve not for the things I'll miss, 
But for those old young boys. 


Jeffersonian 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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LOST 


1 whisper. 
The gentle splash of the waves upon the crest of the beach 
Engulfs my whisper 


I cry. 
My cry is lost among the mournful callings of the gulls. 


I scream. 
But the winds out-scream me and laughingly bid me to 
try again. 


1 know. 
I hear their garrish laughter 
and I am silent. 


Joan Potter, 54 

Advocate 

Senior High School 

New Brunswick. New Jerse) 


t £4 
LE PRINTEMPS 
While walking out among the woods today, 
I saw the many welcome signs of spring: 


The crocus buds; the willow’s furry gray; 
And nature’s verdant veil on everything. 


I drank from honeyed streams, and ate fresh fruit, 
And laid to rest on velvet clover bed. 

I swam in crystal water with the flute 

Of heaven's breeze, slow drifting overhead. 


Now I have seen some twenty springtimes pass, 
But never has the dogwood bloomed so white, 
Nor has the ground been dressed as Irish lass, 
And never were the stars so clear at night. 


The beauty that abounds in spring is free, 
But only those who are in love can see. 


Acorn 
Jefferson High School 


Roanoke. Virginia 


Y @w 
NIGHT CONTRAST 


I 
Subway growling in its lair, 
Marquee flashing cat-eye bright, 
Danger hunts the unaware, 
Treading softly: 
city night. 


I] 
Clouds tenderly enfold the moon, 
Silent stars send sparks of light 
To houses nestled round the hearthstones, 
Gently purring: 
country night. 


Soundings 
Staples High School 


Westport, Connecticut 
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CHASE 


Children 
run 
softly in the 
wafts of misty grass. 
Hands cupped 
expectantly 
closing 
anticipating 
as a Venus Fly Trap 
the feel of insect 
nuzzling 
and tickling with terror 
its wings against tender skin. 
Holding 
for a second 
life afraid. 
Then releasing the song 
into a silent night 
and 
running once more 
in pursuit. 
Cargoes 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Offset 


(Continued from Page 2) 
and the copy can be justified. Typing 
must be done twice; but in the newer 
and more expensive models, justifying is 
automatic. More than 600 type faces and 
sizes are available in small metal “clips”, 
each complete with about 90 characters. 
The chief disadvantage of the Vari-typer 
is the initial cost, which, even with a 
school discount, would be from $1000 to 
$1500 or more for the automatic models. 

Headlines are also set according to 
various methods. If the paper does not 
come out too frequently, i. e., if it is a 
monthly; or if the printing instructor will 
go along with the idea of repeating the 
same type of work over and over, heads 
may be set and proofed in the school print 
shop and the proofs pasted in position on 
the mastersheet by the staff. 

A very commonly employed method of 
setting heads is the Fototype technique. 
This is a simple method but one that is 
quite time-consuming. Fototype consists 
of letters printed in black on narrow 
strips of cardboard and bound into tiny 
pads which are assembled alphabetically 
into a kit. Letters are detached as needed 
and set in the Fototype composing stick 
which looks something like a sliderule. 
When a word or line has been set in the 
composing stick, the letters are kept per- 
manently in position by attaching a strip 
of scotch tape along the line of type, 
whice is then removed from the stick and 
pasted in position on the mastersheet. 
There is quite a selection of sizes and 
styles of Fototype; therefore it may be 
used for display as well as for headlines. 


HE method which seems best suited 

to our purpose and which are recom- 
mend most highly, is one which requires 
special equipment. Our headlines are set 
on the Headliner, a machine which sets 
type photographically. This machine is 
a box-like apparatus with a very small 
center post in the top which serves 
something of the same purpose as a turn- 
table on a phonograph. Over this post 
fits a precision-ground, black-lettered, 
hard, transparent plastic disc called a type- 
master. Each disc has a complete font of 
type in a single size and style. The grooves 
around the edge are of varying depths, 


providing correct proportional spacing. 


In the top center there is a plunger 
and at the left top a little glass “window” 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Division Meetings 


Given below are the ¢entative programs of the several Divisions. Speakers 
are being secured, panels arranged and rooms are being assigned. The final 
program will carry full and complete details. Only those events of particular 
interest to the Divisions concerned are given. All events on the main program 
are open to the delegates and Advisers. It has been found that the major 
program carries the basic information so much desired by the Convention 
attendants. Divisional programs supplement the main program and provide 
for specialized instructions not carried elsewhere. 


Advisers 


( Tentative Program ) 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15 


Clinic for New Advisers—3:30-4:20 P.M. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
General Session—McMillin Academic Theatre—11 A.M. 
Address—Business Meeting—Election of Officers 
Sectional Meeting—2:30-3:20 P.M. 
Sectional Meeting—3:30-4:20 P.M. 
Tea—Men’s Faculty Club—3:00-5:00 P.M. 


Elementary 


(Tentative Program ) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15 


2:30-3:20 P.M.—Clinic for Newspapers: A Medalist Paper—Planning it, Edit- 
ing, Setting Up a Dummy, Modern Facilities Available 
(Note: Papers should be brought to the Clinics. ) 
Clinic for Magazines: Demonstration of Reproduction Methods and 
Materials 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16 


12:15 P.M—Luncheon for Elementary School Publications Advisers and Stu- 
dents, Horace Mann Cafeteria, Teachers College—Reservations at $1 
each should be forwarded to Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brighton Ave. School, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

:20 P.M.—Workshops: 
Staff 

:20 P.M.—Workshops: Humor, Make-up, Feature Writing, Duplicated 
Materials Available—A Demonstration 

20 P.M.—Feature Lecture: Horace Mann Auditorium (At this meeting, 
the table reservations for the Saturday Luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel will be announced ) 

3:00-5:30 P.M.—Advisers Tea: Men’s Faculty Club at 400 W. 117th Street 
(All Advisers are cordially invited to attend ) 


Teachers’ College 


(Tentative Program ) 


Headlines, Editorials, Illustrations, Training a 


:30—Opening Meeting, briefing on program 
:15—Address on, “What Students and the Community Should Expect 
from Teachers College Newspapers.” Frank E. Greene, Dept. of Eng- 
lish, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 
4:00-6:00—Tour of the New York Times 
6:00—Informal dinner at the New York Times Service Dining Room. (Res- 
ervations through Ray Zabierek, Office 400, Lowell, Mass., State 
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Constructive without being preachy, 
interesting without being thin, these, plus 
timeliness, are the qualities of top edito- 
rials. The staff of the Sequoia Times, 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of Adviser 
Ben Steffens, found such requirements so 
dificult that “among our hundred ex- 
changes, fully half attempted no editorials 
aan... 

GREETINGS, GOLDFISH! 

Are Sequoians living in a goldfish 
bowl? 

The answer to this is a definite “yes!” 
In fact, goldfish are hermits compared to 
Sequoia’s 2300 energetic students who 
live, not just in a glass bowl bur right 
out on Redwood City’s front porch. 

Our neighbors, the citizens of San 
Mateo County seat, are the people to 
whom we may be going to for jobs in 
the next few years. No student action 
can be hidden from the public, so, we 
must try to remember what our actions 
will look like to them. 

Redwood City's citizens have been 
around for a while, and they know that 
in any group, adult or student, there are 
always a few who simply can’t fit in with 
the rest. But for those who can, here 
are some facts confirming the wisdom of 
your choice. Last year, 50 “gate smokers” 
were sentenced to approximately 6 hours 
each, or a total of 300 hours. Others were 
sentenced for scattering papers. 

Many more were fined, not with hours 
or money, but in public respect for some 
short moments of carelessness when they 
forgot the Sequoians are always “on 
stage.” 

Sequoia Times 


Sequoia High School 
Redwood City, Calif. 
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ARE WE REALLY READY TO VOTE? 

Long marches, sleepless nights in fox- 
holes, monotonous food 
hardships constitute the life of a soldier 
in battle. But is the fact that the vigor 
and stamina of youth are required for an 
efficient army to protect our nation any 
reason why the privilege and responsi- 
bility of voting should be cast into the 
hands of 18 to 21-year-olds? Not neces- 
sarily ... 


rations—such 


Man’ youths are totally unprepared for 


suffrag'). A census taken only 10 short 


Eight 






Editorials---Choice of the Month 


years ago showed just 45 per cent of 
18-year-olds were graduates of high 
school. Many of those who did graduate 
were prepared in only one social study— 
history, a compulsory subject. Does this 
not point out that a sizable number of 18- 
year-olds are not interested or informed 
enough to vote intelligently? 

The road beyond graduation is uncer- 
tain for most. Is not the task of making 
a life for ourselves the first responsibility 
we should have? Youth needs time and 
experience before the privilege of voting 
—an act which can decide the fate of the 
nation—is bestowed upon them. 

X-ray 
Sacramento Senior High School 
Sacramento, Calif. 


ove 
$100,000 SAYS YOU STAY! 

Want to earn an extra hundred thou- 
sand dollars during your lifetime? Then 
go on to college, for statistics prove a col- 
lege education is worth about $100,000 
in cold cash. If college training is worth 
that much money, then a high school edu- 
cation is worth even more. In today’s 
market a person who does not have a high 
school diploma finds stiff competition. 
More and more the first question asked 
in a job interview is, “Did you complete 
high school?” To the often-asked ques- 
tion, “Should I quit school and join the 
army new?” this branch of the service, 
in a recent bulletin, answers with an em- 
“No!” explaining, 
counts in the army.” 


phatic “education 

When the 16th birthday comes around 
many students may be tempted to trade 
books for that steady paycheck. A dollar 
an hour seems big but quite often these 
jobs available to 16-year-olds are those of 
the “blind-alley” variety where one could 
wait it out for a lifetime, trapped by the 
need of a weekly income. 

Today, every branch of living is becom- 
ing specialized and the person of 16 lacks 
sufficient background to enter these high- 
ly competitive fields. With jobs requir- 
ing unskilled labor becoming fewer and 
fewer because of automation, the only op- 
portunity to excel is through education, 
whether it is at a liberal arts or trades 
institution. 

Yes, stay in school and stay ahead. 


The QO Revieu 
Quincy Senior High School 
Quincy, Calif. 


WHY ELECTION ASSEMBLIES 

Every May the school bustles with the 
annual commissioner campaign activity 
The hopeful candidates and their follow- 
ers are busy handing out publicity media 
and making campaign promises. 

The final plea for votes comes from 
the candidates when they gather their 
well-known friends as speakers and pre- 
pare what they hope will be audience 
pleasing skits for presentation at the com. 
missioner candidate assembly. For the 
candidates fully realize that what they say 
at the assembly will probably not influ- 
ence the student body as much as a clever 
skit, which the audience would tend to 
remember. 

However, the skits seem mainly to in- 
fluence underclassmen, as juniors and sen- 
iors generally know the candidates and 
have already selected the ones for whom 
they will vote. And these sophomores 
and freshmen are introduced to the aspir- 
ants’ qualifications and platforms in the 
Times election edition. 

Thus if the purpose of these assemblies 
is tO acquaint students with the candi- 
dates, they are no longer necessary. 

Instead of having the initial candidate 
assembly, why not let electioneers climb 
upon their soapboxes and try out their 
colorful publicity stunts on members of 
the student body during lunch periods 
and before and after school. This would 
give them ample time to demonstrate 
their sincerity and political ingenuity 

Sequoia Times 


Sequoia High School 
Redwood City, Calif. 
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JUST TAKE A FEW MOMENTS’ 

A tear rolls from the large, blue eyes 
of a songster. A strained look of disgust 
crosses the sweaty face of a Sac football 
player as he trots toward the shower- 
room. 

These are directed at us, the student 
body of Sacramento High. You ask, why? 
Because there are some of us who cannot 
take a few moments of our “precious” 
time to sing a tribute to our school and 
team, though the game is won or lost 
To a songster, the singing of our school 
hymn at the close of a game is a way 
of telling those who have fought their 
best, that victorious or defeated, we are 
united; happy, because of our common 
bond; school spirit. 


X-Ray 
Sacramento Senior High School 
Sacramento, California 
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Offset 
(Continued from Page 7) 

and light directly over the type on the 
disc. At the side is another spring-oper- 
ated plunger which moves the disc to 
bring the individual letters under the 
light which goes on when the top plunger 
is pressed, exposing the letter on a ribbon 
of photographic paper which moves auto- 
matically exactly the right distance for 
proper spacing of the type on the line. 
There are many different sizes and styles 
of type, with varying sizes of openings 
for exposure. But the discs are not readily 
available. We have waited nearly two 
years for a smaller type in our headline 
style, but we have not yet been notified 
that the disc is available. 

The ribbon of exposed paper goes into 
a box in the side of the machine. In the 
floor” of the box is a funnel-like opening 
which is just above a series of ratchet 
wheels. The operator starts the motor, 
cuts off the exposed strip of paper, and 
inserts the end into the funnel-like open- 
ing until the ratchets catch in the edges 
of the paper. The rest is automatic. The 
ratchets pull the strip of paper into the 
first of a three-compartment tank in 
which the exposed paper is developed, 
fixed, and washed. The ratchets keep it 
moving on out through a slot in the side 
of the machine. The headline is then 
dried with a cloth, trimmed and _ pasted 
up in position. 

Although the Headliner is only about 
five years old, a year-old mahcine is 
already out of date and a four-year-old 
one positively primitive. Although our 
machine is only two years old and fully 
automatic, we were told recently that it 
is a comparative old-timer. 

Our machine cost $630 in March, 1953. 
With it we received six discs. Priced 
separately these are $25 each. Headliner 
paper costs $4.50 per roll of 100 feet 
when rolls are bought singly. A dozen 
rolls cost $40. Developer and “Fixoll” 
are the only other expenses of operating 
the Headliner. There is almost no wear- 
out to the machine except for spring- 
operated parts. We use ours in the 
photographic darkroom which adjoins 
the journalism laboratory, but it can be 
operated in broad daylight in any room. 
Students learn very quickly how to 
Operate it. 

Setting of ads was quite a problem at 
first. Some could be set on the Headliner. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Division Meetings--- 
(Continued from Page 7) 
Teachers College ) 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
9: 30-10:55—Sectional Panel Meetings 
1. Arousing Interest and Recruitment: Virginia Humber, STC at 
Boston, Mass., chairman 
2. Photography: Mary Catherine Maher, STS at Frostburg, Maryland, 
chairman 
3. Editorial Page Layout: Dorothy Gruss, STC at East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., chairman 
4. Censorship: a student-adviser panel; Roy Zabierek, STC at Lowell, 
Mass, chairman 
1 1:00-11:50—Address on, “News Writing.” Harold Faber, Day National News 
Editor, The New York Times 
|2:00-2:20—Annual Luncheon, John Jay Hall. (Reservations at $1.25 through 
Mr. Zabierek ). Address by Dr. Benjamin Fine, Education Editor of 
the New York Times on, “Report on White House Conference on Its 
Relation to Teacher Education”. 
2:30—Meeting of the Advisers to Teachers College Publications. Dr. Herbert 
Perluck, Adviser, “Anchor”, Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence, R.I., chairman 
2:30-4:00-—Clinics 
1. Layout Analization by E. G. Schmidt, Director of Journalism, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
2. Language Expression Analization by Barbara A. Browne, Director 
of Information, Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
1:00—Informal Social, Teachers College of Columbia University 
SATURDAY, MARCH 17 


10:00—Election of Officers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Private School 


(Tentative Program ) 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15 
Clinic and Discussion—2:30-3:20 P.M. 
Tea Dance—Men’s Faculty Club—3:30-5:00 P.M. 
(A social and informal period for which a $1 charge will be collected 
at the door) 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16 


Round Table Session—1:30-2:20 P.M. 
Junior High 


(Tentative Program ) 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15 

General Meeting—3:30-4:20 P.M. 

Clinics for Junior High School Papers—Leader, Frances W. McConnell, 
Allentown, Pa., High School, Judge for Junior High Papers, Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic Press Association. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 16 

Round Table Discussions—1:30-2:20 P.M. 

Heads, News Stories, Editorials, Features, Creative Literary work 

Junior High Advisers Meeting—2:30-3:20 P.M. 

Sectional Meetings—3:30-4:20 P.M. 
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These features were selected by the 
members fo the staff of the Vidette, the 
newspaper of the McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa., under the direction of Jack 
Pontz, the Editor-in-Chief. Mr. Robert 
W. Broome is the Adviser. 

THIS... ‘N’ ... THAT 
By Joan McCowan 

“It's not what you say—it’s how you 
say it” may be an old saying, but it’s as 
true today as it ever was. Courtesy and 
tact are as much a part of conversation 
as they are of any other social behavior. 
Test your knowledge of the art of con- 
versation by speaking up on the two ques- 
tions below: 

1. When you join a conversation that’s 

already under way 

a. Ask someone quietly, “What are 
you talking about?” 

b. Listen quietly until you get the 
drift. 

c. Don’t participate until a new 


topic is introduced. 


~ 


2. The subject of nuclear fission comes 
up, and you're a mathematical genius. 
The group hopes you'll 
a. Deliver a lecture. 

b. Take it easy; not show off. 

c. Offer to answer any questions. 
You're in the “conversational know” if 
you answered “b” to both questions. 

It’s just as rude to interrupt a listener 
as it is a speaker, and no matter how well- 
informed you are, never talk over other's 
heads. 

* * = 

January 19 was a legal holiday in many 
southern states, since it is the birthday of 
Robert E. Lee, the great Confederate gen- 
eral. January is also the birthday month 
of Paul Revere, the Revolutionary patriot; 
Joan of Arc, the French heroine of Or- 
leans; and Benjamin Franklin, the Revo- 
lutionary patriot, diplomat, philosopher, 
author, humorist, scientist, and inventor. 

= * * 

This is the time of year when everyone 
wishes he could be taking a vacation in 
some warm and exciting country. Are 
you in that kind of mood? Decca has 
just the thing for you—a delightful new 
series of “Musical Holiday” albums 

* * * 

Each one takes you on a musical jaunt 

to some exciting, distant land. There's 


Ten 


Features of the Month... 


an album inspired by Paris, another by 
Vienna, and others by Rio and Havana. 
By way of authentic dance music, folk- 
tunes, classical music highlights, and hot 
songs, a famous orchestra transports you 
to any country you choose. 

Vidette 


McCaskey High School 
Lancaster, Pa. 


fe Be 

TOURING REPORTER 
DISCOVERS VARIETY 
DURING ACTIVITIES 

A large percentage of CHSers actively 
interested in a wide variety of activities 
greeted a HOS editor and vice-principal 
Maurice Bullard as they looked in at ac- 
tivity period groups yesterday morning. 

The tour started in the gym where the 
history of jazz was being presented to 
a group of CHSers who filled the gym 
bleachers. Part of this session is devoted 
to history and the other part to dancing. 

A quieter, more attentive group was 


about 


forty were listening to classical music 


found in the auditorium where 
over the hi-fi system. 

The next stop showed a new group 
which has gained in popularity and now 
is attended by about 125, Hunting Lore, 
was watching a movie in the cafeteria 
on the training of hunting dogs. This 
group consisted mostly of boys. 


In the basement the FHA nominating 
committee and the Forensics group were 
quietly carrying on discussions in their 
small groups. The Future Nurses group 
had about 40 interested girls attending. 
FBLA girls were planning a dance in 
their meeting of about 18 girls. A group 
of students were busily practicing their 
typing in the Personal typing group. Even 
though no advisor was in evidence at the 
moment everyone was busy. 

On the middle floor the two lookers-in 
found scribblers club, a small group of 
underclassmen interested in writing, bus- 
ily reading aloud their compositions. Also 
on the middle floor was a group of coun- 
cil members conducting an orderly ninth 
grade council meeting. 

Climbing to the top floor the two 
found Sparskiis planning a ski trip. A 
group of about 45 underclassmen were 
viewing pictures of Spain which were be- 
ing shown as part of the Armchair Travel 
series. 


A speaker, telling the group about 


science fair projects, was found in an at- 
tentive group of Scientia, science, hon- 
orary, members. 

Thespians, dramatics honorary, were 
conducting an orderly business meeting 
during the absence of their advisor. Also 
on the top floor was an informal group 
of ad staff members talking over problems 
with their advisor. 

Out in the new wing a Hi-C meeting 
was underway with a group of about 25, 
mostly girls, listening to a speaker. 

High-O-Scope 
High School 
Corvallis, Oregon 
.  * 
HOPE CHESTS 
OLD CUSTOM 

Every time you girls fold a soft, fluffy 
towel or blanket and place it in your 
hope chest, you are following an old, old 
tradition, a custom that dates back to 
the 13th century. 

Although the exact origin of the an- 
cient custom is not known, it is a fact 
that early Egyptians built and used such 
chests. The unsettled times in the Mid- 
dle Ages made the portable “bride's 
chest” a very important piece of furni- 
ture because it was both a table and a 
chair as well as a place to store valuables. 

Noble young ladies of Italy hired such 
notable artists as Da Vinci and Del Sarto 
to decorate their “cassoni” with elaborate 
Many such works of art 
The bridal 


chest in early America was most popu- 


gilt carvings. 
are still in existence today. 
lar in Pennsylvania. It was handmade 
and painted in rich bright colors. 

So the hope chest habit has come 
down through the generations until even 
now in our modern life, young girls still 
love to collect “treasures” for their fu- 
ture. Many girls prefer hope chest gifts 
for birthdays and Christmas, rather than 
such gifts as perfume and jewelry 

The North Central News 


North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


The English Regents Examination of 
the University of the State of New York 
included a section on journalism for the 
first time. This is a part of the enriched 
program. Journalism may be taken as 
an elective in English in the fourth year 
In the larger schools it may be taken 
once in other years as a substitute for 
one-half unit of English. 
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Offset 


(Continued from Page 9) 

When there were so few boys in -the 
printing class, we had some ads set and 
proofed commercially; but this was ex- 
pensive, even a few ads running about 
$12 per issue. For the past two years 
our ads have been set and proofed in the 
school print shop. Signature cuts were 
proofed by the local city paper, 100 each 
of about 150 signature cuts for about 
$115. 


OSTS OF OFFSET newspapers can 

vary widely. In our school in a 
suburb of Detroit, one of the highest- 
priced labor markets in hte world, we 
think our costs quite reasonable. For the 
folded pages of our paper (pages 1, 2, 5 
and 6) negatives and plates are made in 
a Detroit plant. These are zinc plates. The 
negatives for the slipsheet are “shot” and 
“laid up” at the same plant. The press- 
work on the folded pages is done com- 
mercially; but the plates for the slipsheet 
are aluminum ones exposed and devel- 
oped in our own print shop, which also 
does the presswork on the slipsheet. 


Our cost for negatives and plates is 
about $50 an issue. The 1800 copies of 
the commercially produced folded paper 
cost about $50 per issue for paper and 
presswork. Headliner paper, stock for 
slipsheets, rubber cement, developer, pho- 
tography (all student work) ink, and 
incidentals cast $25 to $50. Our paper 
is usually six pages, occasionally eight, 
and rarely four. It is supported by $1200 
from the activity ticket, 200 alumni sub- 
scriptions at $1 each, and receipts from 
advertising. 

One of the biggest disadvantages of 
putting out a paper by the offset process 
comes with the change of staffs usually 
partial each semester and complete each 
year. This turnover means very unskilled 
labor pasting up for two or three issues. 

My staff and I are convinced that the 
most valuable asset that a high school 
publication can possibly have is an inter- 
ested and informed administration. Our 
superintendent and principal thoroughly 
believe in publications as educational 
media. They co-operate in every way. The 
board of education, under their leadership. 
provides necessary equipment and gives 
the instructor a schedule that allows con- 
centration of time and interest upon the 
products of the department. 
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Division Meeting--- 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Duplicated 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15 


Clinic—Junior and Senior High School Duplicated Publications—3: 30- 


4:20 P.M. 
Y earbook 


The Short Course in Yearbook Production, given at the October Confer- 
ence, will be repeated. Additions to the program will include Advisers and 
others to supplement the main items. Clinics will be held on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday. 


Associated Junior College 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15 
Sectional Meeting—3:30-4:20 P.M. 


Foreign Language 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
Sectional Meeting—2:30-3:20 P.M. 


diting Photographs - - - Some Tips 


—given by a top-level editor 





Selecting pictures for publication is a skill that needs constant practice, 
says Milburn P. Akers, executive editor of the Chicago Sun-Times. 

“Poor editing,” cautions Mr. Akers, “can nullify the talents of even the 
best photographers.” One message he would like to get across to editors is that 
they must learn to recognize that pictures and word stories are interdependent. 

Here are some rules-of-thumb that editors should consider if they would 
improve the photo content of their publications: 

1. “Be honest with your camera.” If you take pictures yourself, or if 
you supervise a photographer, don’t rearrange realism. Mr. Akers’ advice is— 
“record the news event as it actually unfolds. Capture its spontaneity, its true 
emotion.” 

2. If you must set up a feature picture, avoid the stereotyped pose. “A 
pictorial cliche is even more unsavory than the written one.” 

3. Exercise more care with your captions. Many a good picture has ended 
up in the discard because of inadequate caption material provided by the pho- 
tographer. 

4. Effective cropping can improve a picture by eliminating distracting 
elements but “care should be taken not to distort the picture's story by iniudicious 
cropping.” 

5. Good advance planning pays off. “The picture story, growing in popu- 
larity, can be made more effective if subject matter is studied and sequence is 
well mapped out before any shutter is clicked.” 

6. Find out what happens to your photograph on its way through the en- 
graver. Check to see what artists and engravers have to do to make your photos 
reproduce well. Gripes of artists and engravers may often give you some ex- 
cellent tips on lighting and backgrounds. 

7. Merchandise your picture. If you think you have a good one, blow 
it up. 

—Edpres Newsletter 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


The news and events listed in this sec- 
tion of The Review depend on the coop 
eration of the persons in charge of schooi 
press organizations. The annual request 
for information as to meetings goes to 
all associations known to the CSPA. It 
is hoped that reports of gatherings will 
be forwarded in time for proper coverage 
but, frequently, these are delayed as much 
as two months. Meanwhile, from ex- 
changes and other sources, the notes are 
compiled. Again, it is learned that some 
associations are holding their third or 
fifth annual meeting without previous 
knowledge of the existence of the organi- 
zation. Any help that can be provided to 
remedy these discrepancies or to secure 
reports immediately following the mect- 
ings, will be appreciated.—Ed. 

fugre 

McMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill., 
held its third annual Newspaper Confer- 
ence on Feb. 24-25 with delegates invited 
from 250 colleges and 150 high schools 
in eight neighboring states. Turner Cat- 
ledge, Managing Editor of The New York 
Times and Milt Caniff, cartoonist, were 
They were asked to 
tell the best—and worst—about college 


featured speakers. 


newspapers. 
e/¢<# 

The January, HIGH SCHOOL JOUR- 
NALIST, Illinois State High School Press 
Association journal, carried a story about 
the top-ranking yearbooks in Illinois 
based on CSPA and NSPA ratings, and 
one about a 28-page Christmas edition 
of the Proviso Pageant with a grand total 
of 1135 inches of advertising. 

Pree 

The 29th annual BIG EIGHT PRESS 

CONFERENCE at Freeport, Il. 


High school on Dec. 3 with more than 


met 


150 newspaper and yearbook represen- 
tatives in attendance and heard, among 
other speakers, Prof. Donald E. Brown, 
Director of the ISHSPA, on “Expanding 
Horizons in Journalism.” 
se se 
The CSPA Director made an address 
on “The American High School Press 
Today” before the New York School of 
Printing Press Club at its annual lunch- 
eon, Feb. 17, the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 


ae 
“Oklahoma editors are too modest in 
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reporting news about themselves,” reports 
the Sooner State Press. This is the opinion 
of David Frost and Dennis Berend, two 
sophomore journalism students at the 
University of Oklahoma who clip the 
newspapers to get items for Sooner State 
Press, published at the University for the 
editors of the state. They find little 
about people in the newspaper world as 
they do their work. 
a, ae 
The CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF 
THE PRESS, New York City, began its 
11th annual School of Journalism on Feb. 
3 in Cathedral High School, Lexington 
Ave., and 50th St. The sessions, con- 
ducted by working newspaper men and 
women, are open to high school juniors 
and seniors and college freshmen. It will 
run for seven successive Friday nights. 
a ie 
A newcomer to this desk is the NEWS- 
LETTER, published by the Department 
of Journalism, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxvlile, in the interests of the Ten- 
nessee High School Press Association. 
The lates issue carried the deadline for 
the 1956 Contest for newspapers, March 
1, announcement of plans for the annual 
Conference to be held in the Hotel Pat- 
ten, April 21-21, and announcement of 
two Bonham Scholarships of $200 and 
others offered by the THSPA amounting 
to $650 for students interested in jour- 
nalism. 
a, ae 
The PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION, Esther 
R. Perlin, President, will sponsor a meet- 
ing April 12 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, during Schoolmen’s 
Week, a School Publications Exhibition 
on Gimbel’s 7th Floor from May 21-June 
2, and a Philadelphia Public School Press 
Day in the Clubwomen’s Center at Gim- 
bel’s on June 2. 


Coming Events 


15-17 March—32nd Annual Con-ven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 


16 March—Annual Spring Cnoference, 
Oklahoma Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


23, March—Annual Convention, Ken- 
tucky High School Press Association, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

23-24 March—High School Journalism 
Conference, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

6-7 April — Annual Convention, Ar- 
kansas High School Press Association, 
State Teachers College, Conway, Ark 

13 April — North-Central Michigan 
Scholastic Central 
Michigan College, auspices of Michigan 
Alpha Chapter, Alpha Delta Journalistic 
Fraternity, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

18-21 April Headline Week-High 
School Press Workshop, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Mo. 

20 April— Conference, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

20-21 April—Annual Conference, Ten- 
nessee High School Press Association, 
Hotel Patten, Chattanooga. 


Press Conference, 


21-22 April — Annual Convention, 
Florida Scholastic Press Association, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

21 April—Annual Convention, North- 
eastern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

26 April—Press Tournament, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

27 April—Conference, Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College and Press Democrat Press 
Conference, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Spring (date to be determined )—An 
nual Conference, Valley 
Scholastic Press Association, State Col- 


San Joaquin 


lege, Fresno, Cal. 

3-6 May—Convention, Interscholastic 
League Press Conference, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

4 May—Annual Convention, Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

4-5 May—Annual Convention, South 
ern 


University 


Interscholastic Press Association, 


Washington and Lee University, Lex 
ington, Va. 

7 May—Central New York State Schoo! 
Press Association, Utica College of Syra 
cuse University, Utica, N.Y. 

12-13 Oct—16th Annual Conference 
and Short Course on Yearbook Produc: 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York 
N.Y. 

12-13 Oct.—Press Conference, Empire 
State School Press Association, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The March of Books... 
New Edition of ‘Bookshelf’ 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahasse, Florida 


THE JOURNALIST'S BOOKSHELF. 
By Roland E. Wolseley. Chicago: Quill 
and Scroll. 212 pp. 

Men and women interested in jour- 
nalism instruction, service, and research 
have found The Journalist's Bookshelf to 

be an 
aid since it 


invaluable 

first 
was published in 
1939. 

The sixth edi- 
tion continues to 
meet the needs of 
the amateur stu- 
dent and _profes- 

; sional scholar. It 

DEAN CAMPBELL 

is a comprehen- 
sive list of books, but it covers only 
works which relate chiefly to journalism 
in the United States. 

Professor Wolseley, the compiler, is 
widely recognized as a journalist, educator, 
and author. He is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Magazine Practice at Syracuse 
University School of Journalism. 

This annotated and selected bibliog- 
raphy classifies journalism books under 
more than two dozen headings, including 
high school journalism. Its opening state- 
ment “On the literature of journalism” as 
well as the index of authors and index of 
titles enhance the value of this 212 page 
book. 

The sixth edition differs from the fifth 
edition thus, Professor Wolseley says: 

“1. One hundred and forty books pub- 
lished between 1951 and 1954, inclusive, 
have been added. 

‘2. Certain books published before 
1851, which the compiler was able to see 
only since the Fifth edition was issued 
have been added. 

"3. Certain of the 
been 


annotations have 


re-written, after re-examination, 
both to meet critical objections to some 
comments and to re-assay the volumes in 
the light of later publications covering 
the same topic. 

“4. Some entries have been assigned 
new classifications. 

5. Minor changes in classification have 
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been made, principally in their names or 
their sequence.” 

The Journalist's Bookshelf opens the 
doors to the rich resources of books on 
journalism. It notes the limitations as 
The 
sincere student of journalism will find 
this book indispensable. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
—A NEW APPRAISAL. By John K. 
Winkler. New York: Hastings House. 
325 pp. $5. 

“It is as a matchless journalist that pos- 
terity will remember him,” writes Wink- 
ler on the first page of his biography of 
William Randolph Hearst, also having 


well as the assets of these books. 


said “this phenomenal American placed 
his stamp upon world journalism as no 
other, before or since.” 

This new appraisal is a new glorifica- 
tion of Hearst who, without doubt, for 
three score years played a significant role 
in American newspaperdom, extending 
his empire to motion pictures, magazines, 
and radio, and early in his career aspiring 
to be a powerful politician. 

This chronological study in 18 chapters 
presents such chapters as “boyhood of a 
genius,” “crusader extraordinary,” “the 
people’s champion,” “movies and a touch 
of Don Juanism,” “anti-communism, the 
In addition, there is a 
fine set of photographs presenting Hearst 
and his family. 


greatest crusade.” 


Winkler, a successful newsman, pro- 
fessional writer, and biographer, vividly 
His 
His facts are arrayed 
reluctantly 
some of the faults and foibles of Hearst, 
but seldom lingers on these details. 


portrays this “matchless journalist.” 
style is readable. 


effectively. He recognizes 


Thoughtful students of American jour- 
nalism long have considered Hearst one 
of the most dynamic figures in the history 
of the newspaper. In evaluating his con- 
tribution, however, not all of them make 
the same appraisal. Some, indeed, come 


to quite a different conclusion. 

Born with millions at his disposal, 
Hearst had extraordinary financial re- 
sources with which to improve American 


journalism. How well did he use these 
financial resources and the personal power 
they gave him? Historians of the press 
may have to wait before they agree or 
disagree with Winkler’s new appraisal. 
BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1955. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 


York: Crown. $2.95. 


BEST CARTOONS FROM ABROAD 
1955. Edited by Lawrence Lariar and 
Ben Roth. New York: Crown. $2.95. 

What was good for a laugh in 1955? 
These two collections answer that ques- 
tion with the evidence, much of it mirth- 
provoking. Both preserve in permanent 
form many of the best cartoons of the 
year by the best cartoonists of the world. 

Best Cartoons of the Year 1955 con- 
sists of 300 outstanding cartoons pub- 
lished in such American magazines as 
Colliers, Saturday Evening Post, Look, 
American Magazine, This Week, and oth- 
ers by more than fifty artists of wit and 
humor. 

Best Cartoons from Abroad 1955 pre- 
sents cartoons from England, France, Ger- 
many, Eire, Austria, Argentina, North 
Africa, India, Japan, Turkey, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Mexico, and other countries. 

CAREERS IN JOURNALISM. Edited 
by Laurence R. Campbell. 
Quill and Scroll. 121 pp. 


The third edition of Careers in Jour- 


Chicago: 


nalism presents two opening articles—one 
entitled “Your Career in Journalism” and 
the other “Journalism and Mass Com- 
munications” by Ralph D. Casey. 

The ten divisions are: the newspaper, 
television and radio, the magazine, adver- 
tising, public relations, graphic arts, pro- 
fessional writing, special fields, education, 
and planning your career. 

Sylvester Weaver, president of NBC, 
Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of The 
Denver Post, Elon G. Borton, president 
and general manager of the Advertising 
Federation of America, Arch Crawford, 
president of Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
are along the contributors. 

Most of the articles of 500 words or 
more deal with a specific field. They are 
written chiefly by men and women teach- 
ing in schools of journalism, many of 
them with notable records in instruction, 
research, and service. 


a bibliography. 


Each division has 


The book is intended primarily for high 
school students who are interested in 


journalism. 
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CSPAA Lends Helping Hand 


A set of 100 volumes selected for high 
school use has been presented to the Holly 
Pond, Alabama, High School by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion. 

Three years ago, this school in a rural 
community was burned to the ground, a 
total loss. The school building has since 
been rebuilt but the responsibility for 
the equipment was left to the local peo- 
ple. Their money has been coming in 
slowly and has been used for the most 
essential immediate requirements 

They have done as much as they can 
for the library for the use of the 725 
pupils in grades one through twelve. A 
special appeal was made to a number of 
educational organizations to help them 
build it up to more than the one book 
per pupil which it now represents. Among 
these organizations was the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

After consulting with Dr. Sigmund J. 
Sluszka, President of the CSPAA. it was 
decided to make a gift to the school in 
the name of the members of the Advisers 
Association. This has been done. 

The books selected were a paper-bound 
set of 100 volumes published by the New 
American Library of World Literature 
The particular set was titles selected by 
Miss Eleanor R. McKinney, Librarian of 
the Montclair, N.J., High School. 
ered 


It cov- 
novels, science fiction, history, 
science, essays, short stories, poetry, and 
other works. It went forward shelved in 
a special cabinet for easy handling. 

The CSPAA was happy to be in a po- 
sition to lend a helping hand to a school 
in distress and its gift is in line with its 
general policy of assisting in every wor- 
thy enterprise for the development of the 
school press in particular and the field 


of education in general. 


Credo 


“In preparing this yearbook, the editors 
and staffs have realized that the students 
like a book that combines quality writing 
of literary, rather than collegiate, tone. 
with the humor and familiarity they are 
accustomed to in their daily experience 
in school.” 

The 1955 Graal 
Fordham University 
New York, NY. 
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News and Notes..... 


The 9th edition of the lowa News- 
paper Desk Book, used widely as a style 
guide by newspapers and by high schools 
and colleges in class and publications 
work, has been issued by the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa School of Journalism. 
Edited by Lester G. Benz of the faculty, 
and first printed in 1917 as a style book 
for the University paper, the Daily lowan, 
more than 100,000 copies of earlier edi- 
tions have been distributed. It may be 
the SUI Extension Di- 
vision, lowa City, lowa, at 15 cents a 


ce py. 


obtained from 


, .% v 


A student interested in science 


win a $1000 entrance scholarship to Bryn 


may 


Mawr College, Pa., by submitting a 1000 
1500 word essay in the fields of either 
Full in- 
formation from the Director of Admis- 
Entries are due on April 2. 


biology, chemistry, or physics. 


sions. 
i ie 
Black and Gold, yearbook of the Fre- 
mont, Neb., High School, had one of 
those attractive advertising sections with 
students illustrating the ads. It helps the 
sale of ads, helps the advertiser, and adds 
one more item to the pictorial record of 
the year. 
a a 
Pirate Gold, duplicated newspaper of 
Pomeroy, Wash., High School, came in 
with a large red heart pasted in the center 
of the front page and a cellophane pack- 
age of hearts to tempt the palate. 
ee 
Newspaper and yearbook film strips 
for staff and class use are among the 
latest offerings of the Jim Handy organi- 
zation, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit 11, Mich. 


a ee 
Miss Miriam Wendle, formerly of the 
English Department (teacher since 1921, 
Department Head since 1929) of the 
Williamsport, Pa., High Schol and co-Ad- 
viser for a time of the Cherry and White, 
Gold Key recipient in 1942, entered edu- 
cation “by the back door” a year after her 
retirement in September, 1954, by becom- 
ing a member of the Board of Education 
for a 6-year term. 
is 
A creative writing project among the 
juniors and seniors of Fitch High School, 


Youngstown, Ohio, has been conducted 
for several years under the direction of 
Mrs. Iscah B. Boyer, head of the Depart- 
ment of English. The end product has 
been an Anthology of Poetry and Prose 
published annually carrying the selections 
accepted for publication by the National 
High School Poetry and Essay Associa- 
tion or winners in the essay-writing con 
tests for the year. 
, * # 

Sister M. Columba, Adviser to the 
Siren, Holy Spirit High School, Adiantic 
City, N.J., manages to get about two col- 
umns of space for school and school press 
activities in the Atlantic City daily paper 
at frequent intervals. Her work has made 
the school press well known throughout 
the area served by the paper. 

¢ £2 

“Tomorrow's Scientists and Engineers,” 
a survey of industry’s support of high 
school science, may be obtained from the 


National Association of Manufacturers, 2 
East 48th St., N.Y. 17, NLY. 


jn ee 

“What is a College Newspaper?” by 
Herman A. Estrin, English Department, 
Newark, N.J., College of Engineering, in 
the January School Activities, is one of 
the few in this field that has come to our 
attention. It covers the ground admir- 
ably. In the same issue, Edwin F. Kar- 
ner, East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City, has something attractive to say 
about student interest in “Faculty Pro- 
files Have Student Appeal” with particu- 
lar reference to their use as features in 
the school paper. Correct English Day, 
started in Benson High School, Omaha, 
Nebr., in 1951, by the staff of the News, 
the student paper, has become a local in- 
stitution. Popular with the students it 
also drew a front page story in the World- 
Herald and four separate columns devoted 
to better-English Bensonites from Col- 
umnist Guy Williams. 


oe 2 

“Scholarships Offered by the Graphic 
Arts Industry,” a pamphlet by the Educa 
tion Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. 
Inc., carries a partial list, arranged by 
should be of interest to 
Graphic Arts teachers. It may be ob 
tained at 719 15th St, N.W., Washing 
ton 5, D.C. 


states, which 
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Exchanges Don’t 
Go Begging 


By JOYCE ELLIS, Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

XCHANGES begging 
around the Arsenal Cannon office; 


don't go 


they are put to good use. 

The Cannon exchanges with about 150 
school papers, 65 of which are in Indiana 
and 29 in other states. It exchanges with 
or sends papers to schools in eight foreign 
countries including Puerto Rico, France, 


Germany, England, Finland, Australia, 
Japan, and Buenos Aires in South 
America. 


After the exchanges have been checked 
in by the exchange editor, they are filed 
according to states, ready for staff mem- 
bers to read. A report on the number 
of exchanges read by each member is sub- 
mitted, each week, to the staff recorder. 
Staff members who wish to 
change columns are the most interested 
readers because they are hunting for bits 
of news that might interest Techites. 

When the CSPA, NSPA, and Quill and 
Scroll ratings are published, staff members 
study the exchanges with high scores to 
get ideas on improving their own paper. 


write ex- 


The papers are also used in the jour- 
nalism class. From time to time each 
member is given five to seven papers to 
be studied for contents, make-up, head- 
line, editorials, news stories, features, and 
pictures, according to the chapter being 
studied in the textbook. 


FTER the staff is through reading 

the exchange papers they are tacked 
on the movable Cannon bulletin board 
which is placed near the lunchrooms on 
the campus. Across the top is a big sign: 
‘Help Yourself.” Students take the papers 
in which they are interested and thus, be- 
come acquainted with and learn about 
other schools. 





Mrs. Frances Smith Johnson, Adviser 
to the Advocate, magazine of the New 
Brunswick, N.J., Senior High School, is 
serving as an exchange teacher in Hono- 
Miss 


Yolan Yarga has taken her place on the 


ulu, Hawaii, at the present time. 


Advocate. 
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Arsenal Tech Students “Helping Themselves” 





sip YOURSELF 


to Exchanges 


Seven Advisers Honored by 


Their Colleagues 


Columbia 
Association 


Life memberships in the 
Scholastic Press Advisers 
were awarded to four Advisers during 
the past months. Each has received a 
“Life Membership” certificate signed by 
Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, President of the 
CSPAA, and by Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the CSPA. To each was af- 
fixed a gold seal bearing the imprint of 
the Association from which was  sus- 
pended blue and white ribbons. 

The recipients were: Mrs. Willa J. 
Page, formerly Adviser to the Kimballigh, 
High School, Kimball, West Virginia, 
now of 28 Beech Street, Welch, West Vir- 
ginia, who completed 22 years of service 
with her paper; Mrs. J. Allen Hunter, 
formerly Adviser to the Doe-Wah-Jack, 
High School, Burlington, N.C., now at 
Elon College, N.C.; C. S. Mitchell, for- 
merly Adviser to the Polygon, Polytechnic 
Country Day School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long-time Secretary of the Private School 
Division of the CSPA, after 50 years of 
teaching, now at 30 Wallace Ave., Bald- 
win, N.Y.; and Esther Baird, formerly 
Adviser to the Shawnee, Peters Town- 
ship High School, Canonsburg, Pa., now 
at R.D. 2, Canonsburg, Pa. 

Life Members, by act of the CSPAA, 
will maintain their membership in the 
organization, having retired when active 
members. They will continue to receive 


the Bulletin issued quarterly by the 





CSPAA. 

The first recipients of the “Certificate 
of Merit”, which is awarded by the CSPA 
to Advisers completing 25 years of service 
to a publication and still on active duty 
in their schools, were Mary Baylson, Ad- 
viser to the Iris and Iris Leaflet, Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, Spring 
Garden and 17th Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Philip Marson, Adviser to the Liber 
Actorum and Latin School Register, Bos- 
ton Latin School, Avenue Louis Pasteur, 
Boston, Mass.; and Miss Lou P. Bunce, 
Adviser to the Highland Fling, Highland 
Park, N.J., High School. 

This Certificate, also bearing the gold 
seal of the Association and pendant rib- 
bons, signed by the Director of the CSPA, 
is sent with a covering letter to the Prin- 
cipal of the school in which the service is 
performed for appropriate presentation to 
the recipient. This award was established 
recently by action of the Advisory Board 
to focus attention on service that might 
otherwise escape attention. 

CSPAA and CSPA members are urged 
to call attention to those qualifying for 
these awards. 


“Why and How to Publish a School 
Newspaper” is a 24-page booklet issued 
by Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois, and is available on re- 
quest to Advisers. 


Fifteen 








Methods of Staff Selection 


(Continued from Page 3) 


lecting naw staff members. From New 
York to Oregon, from Texas to Michi- 
gan, advisers of outstanding papers agree 
that the most valuable of all the factors 
to be considered is the student's perform- 
ance in lower rated jobs on the paper. 
There is nothing surprising about the 
fact that this was rated of major im- 
portance by 86 per cent of the advisers. 
On professional papers, as employees 
demonstrate their competence, they are 
advanced to positions of great responsi- 
bility; there should be similar ladders of 
achievement on the school paper. This 
does not mean that seniority alone is cause 
for promotion; it does mean that every 
student should feel that advancement 
through the ranks will come on the basis 
of industry and demonstrated competence. 

Ranking in second place among the 
major factors in staff selection is the stu- 
dent's performance in journalism class. 
Sixty-eight per cent of all participating 
advisers checked this item. But this be- 
comes increasingly important when it is 
that some schools do not have 
formal instruction in journalism. In this 
group of 50 outstanding publications, 
86 per cent offer formal instruction in 
So, of 
those who do offer such instruction, 79 


noted 


journalism with academic credit. 


per cent consider it a very valuable cri- 
terion in staff selection. 

Before proceeding, it seems advisable 
to emphasize that the large majority of 
top-ranking papers are produced in 
schools where there is formal instruction 
in journalism for which academic credit 
is given. In a complex world where the 
welfare of the individual and of society 
depends so much upon communications, 
such a course is educationally sound. With 
such a course, the quality of the school 
publication is almost certain to improve, 
and a more tenable position is created 
for the sponsor and the students. 

The survey participants were divided 
about equally as to whether the formal 
instruction in journalism should precede 
or be given simultaneously with work 
on the paper. In the writer's opinion, 
there is much to be said for a semester 
of formal instruction with the students 
gradually doing some work on the paper 
and then being given positions of in- 
creased responsibility, depending upon 


their ability and interest, after they have 


Sixteen 


This 


ladder-of-achievement 


successfully completed the course. 
fits in with the 
principle, and it insures a steady flow of 
well trained personnel. 


IED for third place in the list of cri- 

teria found valuable in staff selection 
are conferences with key members of the 
staff and personal interviews with the can- 
didates. Each of these was checked by 
52 per cent of the participants. 

Next in order of preference is the rec- 
ommendation of other teachers (34 per 
cent). Thus we see that Medalist advisers 
generally believe they are best qualified 
personally to make the actual selection, 
but they are appreciative of the help of 
their co-workers. If there is no journalism 
course in the school, it is increasingly nec- 
essary to rely heavily upon the recommen- 
dations of other instructors, especially 
those who teach English, in adding new 
staff members. 

On the basis of years of experience, 28 
per cent of the advisers are strongly in 
favor of written letters of application. One 
Medalist adviser invites each stduent who 
is interested to submit a written applica- 
tion in which he lists in order of pref- 
erence three positions that he would like 
to have. 

Although the quality of the applica- 
tions may help the adviser in reaching a 
sound decision, probably the chief advan- 
tage of the letter is that it gives the ap- 
plicant a serious realization that he is 
seeking a position which will demand 
his time and attention. 

Properly handled, the written letter be- 
comes a permanent record in which the 
applicant has explained why he is quali- 
fied and eager to assume a definite re- 
sponsibility; so, in effect, the letter has 
some of the importance of a contract or 
a pledge to live up to a commitment. 

About one-fifth of the advisers believe 
that it is a good idea to supplement other 
criteria with staff tryouts. This gives a 
candidate an opportunity to demonstrate 
his ability to hold a given position. A re- 
lated technique that has definite advan- 
tages is to let the junior staff members 
try their hand at putting out a special edi- 
tion. 

Far down the list, 6 per cent of the 
advisers checked screening tests as a de- 
vice they have found useful. Despite the 
fact that an occasional adviser publicizes 
a screen test that he has evolved and has 
found helpful, the survey shows that such 





tests have not gained wide acceptance 


So aspect of staff selection 
and organization covered in the na- 
tional survey is that of the dual or ro- 
tating staff. The question was asked: “Do 
you have a rotating staff, dual staff, or 
changes within the semester?” The ma- 
jority opinion is clean-cut. Only 14 per 
cent do anything along this line; all others 
are convinced that responsibility should 
be clearly centered and each staff member 
should hold his position for a minimum 
of one semester, and the majority (72 
per cent) favor appointments for a year 

There is no simple answer to the ques 
tion: “How many students should there 
be on a staff?” Among the prize-winning 
papers included in this survey, two have 
staffs of more than 100; at the opposite 
extreme, two papers have 10 or fewer 
Much more representative is the median 
figure of 28. 


While it is impossible for someone out- 
side your school to recommend an _ idea! 
number of staff members, it is possible to 
state some basic premises. There is little 
to be said for “bigness” in itself. Dead- 
wood should be pruned from the staff; 
nonproductive members do more harm 
than good and should not be carried on 
the masthead merely to make the group 
look large. From the standpoint of eff- 
ciency, it might be easier to produce the 
average school paper with a mere handful 
of extremely competent workers, but this 
is not desirable for two or three reasons 
With the rapid turnover of students, the 
very small staff does not propagate itself 
well from year to year; the very small staff 
tends to be a clique that does not repre- 
sent the entire student body as well as it 
should; and, most important, the educa- 
tional and social advantages of working 
on the school paper are so great that they 
should be shared by as many people as 
possible. 

A good newspaper is impossible with- 
out a good staff. The selection of a com- 
petent staff is the first step toward the 
production of an outstanding paper. The 
survey shows that certain steps are almost 
universally followed; it shows there is 4 
variation in other selection procedures, 
depending upon the traditions and the sit- 
uation prevailing in a given school; f- 
nally, it shows that prize-winning papers 
don’t just “happen” but are built on solid 
foundations of careful staff selection. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 
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NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 
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Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these . a aii 
pins as rewards for thew staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 


brations, and at other times during the year. A guide for writers for school publications. 


Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 


, * ¥ providing this standard guide for the use of 
Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- each member of your staff. 
ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. 2 # 














et FF # 





MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. NON-MEMBERS — 35c 


a 10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 


$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


C.8S. P. A. C6. P. a. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
| Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


| CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to’ one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 
Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
| nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 

than Contest times. ) 

| School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 





Available on Writing: 


| THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 




















The Columbia Scholastic Press Assoctation 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


Thirty-second Annual Convention 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


March 15-16-17, 1956 


“FREEDOM FOR MAN—A WORLD SAFE FOR MANKIND” 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 


1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
The evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men's Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council of 
School Press and Advisers Associations — By special 
Invitation, Men’s Faculty Club. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, “A Free Press In A Free 
World” Telecast — Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns until March 14-15-16, 1957 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for the benefit of 
yearbook staff and Advisers 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 








